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(Forthe New England Farmer.) 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Report on Flowers. 


It has again become our duty to make a report 
of the Annual Exhibition of Flowers, atthe rooms 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The 
contributors were numerous; the contributions 
were liberal; and many of the specimens of sur- 
passing beauty. As a detailed report of the fruits, 
and some general remarks of the flowers, have 
already appeared in the report of Mr Wm. Ken- 
rick, Chairman of the Committee on Fruits ; and 
as it is understood a detailed report of the Plants 
and Flowers will be given in the respective mag- 
azines of Messrs Breck & Co., and the Messrs 
Hovey, we shall report in general terms. 

The plants from the Hon, John Lowell of Rox- 
bury, in addition to two very sptendid Orange 
Trees, were in order, and were much admired. 


The Palms and other plants from the garden of 


J. P. Cushing, Esq., of Watertown, by Mr B. Hag- 
gerston, added much to the general effect of the 
exhibition, Mr Haggersten also supplied the ta- 
bles with rich vases and a profusion of cut flow- 
ers, wreaths, &c. 

From the Hon. T. H. Perkins of Brookline, by 
his gardener, Mr W. H. Cowan, a splendid display 
of cut flowers, arranged on stands with great taste. 
Mr Cowan deserves our thanks for his very liber- 
al supply. 

The beautiful Acacias, and other plants, in all 
abont 70 specimens, from Marshall P. Wilder, Esq. 
of Dorchester, were in fine order. The fine and 
delicate foliage of the Acacias was much admir- 
ed, 

John Lemist, Esq. of Roxbury, decorated our 
tables with some of his choice and rare plants.— 
The Sago Palms, Heaths, &c., were in fine or- 
der. 

John D. W. Williams, Esq, of Elm Hall, Rox- 
bury, sent some very choice specimens by his gar- 
dener. The plants were not cnly rare, but they 
were ina state of cultivation, The best speci- 
mens of China Asters in the rooms were from Mr 
Walliams. 

J. C. Howard, Esq. Woodland, Brookline, a 
splendid plant; Dahtias and other cut flowers, 
bouquets, &c, 

B. V. French, Exq., from his garden at Brain- 
tree, a large supply of cut flowers, evergreens, 
&c. 

From the garden of Mr John Richardson, of 
Dorchester, a variety of cut flowers, 

By Mr J. Towne of Boston, several extremely 
fine specimens of choice and rare Heaths. 

-Mr Satn’| Sweetser of Cambridge, some charm- 
ing little flowers in pots, 

The Messrs Winship, of Brighton, two wagon 
loads of pot plants and cut flowers, some of them 





| 


thanks for his kind attention, and for his liberal 
supply of evergreens, 

By Mr William Wales of Dorchester, 20 fine 
specimens of greenhouse plants, We noticed par- 


lection, of great beauty, 
quet, 

Several fine plants from the Messrs Hovey,—a 
yellow tea rose of great beauty. 

From the Botanie Garden, Cambridge, by Mr 
W. 
them fine specimens, 

Mr Mason of Charlestown, a choice variety of 
pot plants, some rare and fine. Also, a liberal 
supply of cut flowers, and some handsame bou- 
quets, &e, 


Also, a splendid bow 





Mr D, Murphy of Roxbury, furnished npwards | 


of 20 choice plants ; two splendid bouquets, and 
some cut flowers. 


Dahlias.—The display of Dahlias was extreme- | 
ly fine, and greatly surpassed our expectations.— | 


To give a list of the names of all the varieties ex- 
hibited, would exceed our limits ; we shail there- 
fore confine ourselyes to the names of a few in 
the collection of the principal growers, viz : 

In the collection of M. P. Wilder, Esq..— 
Conqueror of Europe, Dodd’s Mary, Dodd’s Mary 
Queen of Scots, Mrs Broadwood, Elphinstone’s 
Purple Perfection, Lavinia, Bride of Abydos, 
King Otho, Stone’s Yellow Perfection, Golden 


Sovereign, Desdemona, Queen Elizabeth, Her- | 
mione, Sir Henry Fletcher, Lady Fordwich, Gem, | 
M’ Kenzie’s Contender, King of Beauties, Marquis | 


of Northampton, Douglass’ Glory, Dictator, Wid- 
nall’s Clio, 
Garnier’s Princess Victoria, &c. 

In the collection of the Messrs Hovey.—Prin- 
eess Victoria, Marchioness of Tavistock, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Mary, Conqueror of Euro;e, Ju- 
liet, Sulphurea elegans, Mrs Broadwood, Elpbin- 
stone’s Purple Perfection, Gem, Sir Henry Fleteh- 
er, Herinione, Golden Sovereign, Rosa superba, 


Red Rover, Stone’s Yellow Perfection, Bride of | 
King Otho, Ariel, Beauty of Dulwich, | 


Abydos, 
Fisherton, Rival Star, Jupiter, Glory, Mrs Wéil- 
kinson, Lady Fordwich, Exemplar, Creesus, &c. 

In the collection of Mr S. R. Johnson,—rit- 
ish Queen, Elphinstone Polyphemus, Duehess of 
Bucclengh, Augusta, Mrs Wilkinson, Rainbow, 
Widnall’s Clio, Princess Victoria, (Garnier’s ;)— 
Dongiass’ Criterion, Metropolitan Perfection, 
Brown’s Desdemona, Gaines’ Harlequin, Reyal 
Adelaide, Rosea Speciosa, Widnall’s Perfection, 
Smith’s Napoleon, Lady Brougham, Newberg’s 
Duke of Bedford, Jupiter, Mountjoy’s Burgundy, 
Angelina, Lady Fordwich, Duchess of Bedford, 
Countess of Barresford, Erecta. 

In the collection of Mr S. Sweetser.—A; ollo, 
Augusta, (Douglass’;) Beauty of Sheffield, Bride 
of Abydos, Beauty of Stow, Countess of Cork, 








Countess of Liverpool, Criterion, (Douglass’ ;)— 
Desden.ona, (Brown’s ;) Douglass’s Glory, Granta, 


Of great beauty. Mr Strong will please accept our 
| ticularly,a very fine Heath, and a yellow tea rose ; 


/there were several other plants in Mr Wales’ col- 


FE. Carter, a large supply of plants, many of 


(rwood’s Ariel, Criterion, Jupiter, | 


| Jupiter, Golden Sovereign, Jackson Rival, Lady 
Fordwich, Lavinia, Metropolitan Calypso, Mrs 
Wilkinson, Napoleon, (Smith’s ;) Othello, Pinda- 
rius, Queen of Dabhlias, Springfie!d Rival, Stone’s 
Yellow Perfection, Lady of the Lake, 

In the collection of Mr D. MacIntire.—Juliet, 
Dodd’s Mary, Mrs Broadwood, Mary Queen of 
“cots, Conqueror of Europe, Golden Sovereign, 
Stone’s Yellow Perfection, Red Rover, Star, Ris- 
jing Sun, Young Black Ajax, Exemplar, Marquis 
jof Northampton, Dictator, Bride of Abydos, An- 
| gelina, Douglass’ Glery. 

There were also some very fine specimens of 
ithe Dahlia, and splendid bouquets, from Messrs 
|John A. Kenrick, J. Breck & Co., Howard, Car- 
iter, Winship, W. Kenrick, Weld, Mason, Murphy, 
| Wilson and Walker, 

The celebrated Cobbett states that he was ask- 





ed, (and the question bas often been put to our- 
Mr Cobbett 
replied by asking another question. What is the 
‘use of any thing? We shall answer the inquiry 
in the language of Miller: 
| © Who would 
| Where would the poet fly for his images of beau- 
ity, if they were to perish forever? Are they not 
ithe emblems of loveliness and innocence—the 
| living types of all that is pleasing and graceful ? 
| We compare young lips to the rose ; and the white 
| brow tothe radiant lily ; the winning eye gathers 
its glow from the violet, and the sweet voice is 
like a breeze kissing its way through the flowers 
We hang delicate blossoms on the silken ringlets 
of the young bride, and strew her path with fra- 
grant bells, when she leaves the church, We 
| place them around the marble of the dead in the 
narrow coffin; and they become symbols of our 
affections ; pleasures remembered, and hopes fu- 
'ded ; wishes flown, and scenes cherished the more 
that they can never return, Still we look to the 
far off spring in other valleys ; to the eternal sum- 
mer beyond the grave, when the flowers which 
ihave faded shall again bloom in starry fields, 
where no rude winter can intrude, They eome 
upon us in spring like the recollections of adream, 
which hovered above us in sleep, peopled with 
shadowy beauties, and purple delights, funey broi- 
dered, flowers! that bring our 
eyes scenes of childhood ; faces remembered in 


iselves) what is the use of flowers ? 


wish to live without flowers ?— 


Sweet hefore 


| 
youth, when Love was a stranger to himself!— 
The mossy banks by the way side, where we so 
often sat for hours drinking in the beauty of the 
primroses with our eyes ; the sheltered glen, dark- 
ly green, filled with the perfume of violets that 
shone in their intense tlue, like another sky 
spread upon the earth ; the laughter of merry voi- 
ces; the song of the sweet maiden—the down- 


cast eye, the spreading blush, the kiss ashamed at 
its own sound—are all brought back to the mem- 
ory by a flower.” 

For the Committee, 


SAML-WALKER, Chairman, 








[Look out for your corn crops, 
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PINE LANDS AND PINE LUMBER. 
There is, perhaps, no subject in which the pub- 


lic are more deeply interested, or in) proportion | 


to that interest, on whieh it is less informed, than 
of the sources, quantity, and probable duration of 
the supply of white pine lumber, Tt is no un- 


common oectrrence to hear merchants aud 
business men prediet the rise or fall of the va- 
rious articles of merchandise and produce in’ the 
range of their business, and we are aware that 
they predicate the opinions they advanee upon 
the knowledge they 
means and extent of the supply and the amount 
But 
himself to inquire how much pine thuber there 
is in the United 

will last? what is 


rapid advanee in price 2? and will it) continue to 


have acquired as to the 


of the demand. who is there who troubles 


States > how long this supply 


the cause of its regular and 


advance, or will it diminish in value in’ years: to | 


come? We have been led to these remarks by 
some facts communicated to us by a friend who 
has investigated the subject, and on whose state- 
ments we can rely. 

It is known, we presume, to most) persons, 
that white or pumpkin pine cannot be produced 
or grown, as the under brush or 
of pine forests is always of a different species of 
wood, Thus we ean that the 
county or State which is once stripped of its val- 


second growth 


a vlanee, 


see ut 
uable timber, can never again see its soil clothed 
with the same, With this fact before us, together 
with a knowledge of the extent of the annual 
consumption of this articie, ttean be no very dif- 
sion as to the tome which the forests 
United States will supply the demands of the 
country. A few facts will show that we are not 
so Well furnished as is generally supposed. 

In all the States and ‘Teri itories connected with 
the Union, there are, substantially, but three 
States which have a surplus of white pine to sup- 
ply the enormous and increasing demand whieh 
is yearly made by the other States and Territories. 
These are, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maiue. 
The latter, (Muine,) with her twenty-five hundred 
saw mills, can hardly supply the New England 
States, and it is left for New York and Penns, |- 
vania to furnish the pine lumber for the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi, after deducting what is 
needed for the consumption of four millions of 
enterprising inhabitants within their own borders. 
We speak of course in general terms and in 
round numbers, and do not mean to say that 
many of the States cannot supply their own 
wants to some extent for several vears. 

Allowing these statements to be true, we are 
now prepared for the question, 

How long will the white pine forests in these 
States supply the demand ? 

It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that 
there were floated on our canals, the Hudson, 
Mississippi, Susquehanna, and Delaware rivers, 
during the last year, nearly stz hundred and fifty 
millions of square feet of pine lumber! To sup- 
ply this quantity, over sixty-five thousand acres of 
good pine lands have been stripped of every tree! 
If there are seven hundred thousand acres, even 
at this rate, without any increase, it will last only 
Some ten or eleven years; and from facts that 
have been gathered on this subject, we venture to 
say that there is not white pine enough in the 
United States to supply the present consumption 


eonciusion by facts, we should be glai to hear 
them, ‘Ten years since, the pine lumber on the 
Alleghany and “Susquehanna was from four to 
eight dollars au thousand feet; it is now from ten 
to eighteen, and large contracts for the latter price 


were made last month for lumber which ts now 


on its way to Natchez and New Orleans, the mar- | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i kets for which it was purehased.— When pine 

| lumber is transported five thousand miles on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and pays large 

| there be a supply nearer? With 

thes hints we leave the subject for the present.— 

} 

| 

| 

} 


Oneida (N. Y.) Whig. 


profits, ean 


Tur AnnnuaL AgenicuLruraL FresrivaL was 
held at ‘Topsfield on Wednesday, 27th ult., and 
the farming interest from every part of the coun 
ty was fully and respeetably represented. 
numerous, but 
there were some superior cows and excellent 


The show of avimals was not 


| working oxen. ‘The nuniber of fat cattle was 
j small 5 there were a few young horses; there | 


were two lots of swine, of a good description and 
The 
ploughing mateh was spirited!y contested, and 
much of the work was fine; the ploughs of an 
approved description ; the teams well trained, and 
the ploughinen aud drivers skilful and ambitious. 

Ot domestic and household manufactures, the 
collection was not extensive, but 
jfor the industry, patience, and skill exhibited, 
| Vhe vegetables made a good display ; there was 


there were hone, 


condition; of sheep 


! . . . “o | 
Fmuch superior frit, and many a beautiful boquet | 
ficult matter to arrive at a pretty accurate conclu- 

of the! 


of flowers. ‘There were valuable specimens of 


The address in the afternoon, by the Rev, Mr 
Gage of Haverhill, was deservedly well received, 
evineing good taste and good sense ; and the day 
was spent without any circumstance to disturb its 
festivities, and in a highly agreeable and useful 
manner, 

The Address was followed by the Reports of 
the Committees, which were, as always, listened 
to with a strong interest; and we cannot doubt 
were made up in the exercise of a sound and dis- 
criminating judgment, reluctant to give offence, 
but conscientious in the performance of duty. 

‘These exhibitions deserve every encourage- 
ment, and since the iniprovement in public man- 
ners which has taken place by the diminution, we 
wish we could say the entire abolition, of the fa- 
cilities and excitements to intemperance, many, 
and the only great objections to these celebrations 
have been removed. They bring the farmers to- 
gether under circumstances adapted to excite the 
deepest gratitude to a beneficent Providence; thev 
make them acquainted with each other, and pro- 
duce a most beneficial interchange of kind affec- 
tions and sympathies; they excite inquiry, and 
diffuse much useful information of the condition 
and the improvements in agriculture, and domes- 
tic industry and economy ; and they produce a 
manly and animated competition, unmixed with 
any il feelings, because here there is no monop- 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

: bles and products. 








fifteen years! If any one can controvert this; 


oly ; the field is open to all; and the beneficial 
results are in every case diffused, and universally 
shared by ail, 

The county of Essex is a favored region. If 
its climate is harsh or severe, compared with 
more southern latitudes, it has been found as fa- 
vorable to longevity and to a healthy old age as 
any part of the country. If its soil is in many 


commendable | 


Indian corn exhibited, and other useful vegeta. | 


cases rough and hard, yet it has much good land 
jalso; and it seldom fails to yield an ample re- 
Its resources, in its 





ward to well-directed labor. 
leapacity and products of mechanical labor and 
| commercial enterprise are immense: and in gen- 
feral intelligence and good morals we may with 
| 


confidence assert, that it is inferior to no other 
jplace in New England. May the son: and 


}daughvers of Essex county know and justly ap- 
| preciate their blessings, cultivate a strong attach- 
j}ment to their father land, and an honest pride of 
home: and while any thing remains to be done, 
do what they can and all they ean to advance its 
substantial prosperity and improvement,—Salem 
Gazette. 


| —_ - 
It is mentioned by Sic Humphrey Davy, upon 
Philosophical 


‘the authority of an article in the 
‘transactions fur 1799, that in the years 1795 and 
1796, when almost the crop of corn, 
(wheat,) inthe British island, was blighted, the 
varieties obtained by crossing, alone escaped, 
though sown in several soils, and in very diTerent 


whole 


situations, 

‘The manner of crossing is very simple, merely 
by sowing different kinds of wheat, promiscuous- 
ly in the same field, the product of which will 
be a new variety. fuct as detailed above 
lseemed to us to be important to be known, we 
have therefore abstracted it with a view of laying 


The 


it before our readers, and would suggest, that if 

ithe production of a new variety, by this simple 
| process of crossing, has the tendency to impart su- 
| perior capacity to it to resist disease, would it not 
ibe well for wheat growers tu: make the experi- 
ment, It might be tried on a small seale first, 
/and if found to be of utility, it would be an easy 
matter to extend it to any desirable limit. 


| Mernops or Preserving Woop FROM THE 
Errecrs or tHe Weatner.—Take three parts 
lof air slackened lime, two parts of wood ashes, 
‘and one part of fine sand ; sift the whole, and add 
| So much linseed oil as is necessary to form a mass 
‘that can be laid on with a paint brush. ‘lo make 
| this mixture perfect and more durable, it will be 
| well to grind it on a marble. ‘Two coats of it is 
lall that ar» necessary—the first should be rather 
light, but the second must be put on as thick as 
‘the brush will permit. ‘This composition well 
| prepared is impenetrable to water; resists both 
| the influence of the weather and the action of the 
'sun which hardens it and makes it more durable. 


|__.4nns. des Arts and Man. 


New Music.—We publish the following litte 
story for the benefit of all females who pretend 
to high acecompisiments and possess a great deal 
of false pride. It is from the Haverhill Gazerte 

“A young lady of high accomplishments, (and 
{no pride) inabsence of the servant, stepped to the 
|dvor on the ringing of the bell, which announced 
a visit from ove of her admirers. On entering, 
the bean, glancing at the harp and piano, which 
‘stood in the apartment, exclaimed, ‘i thought J] 
heard music—on which instrument were yeu per- 
)forming, Miss?’ ‘On the gridiron, sir, with the 
;accompaniment of the frying pan! replied she, 
'‘my mother is without help, and she says that I 
| must learn to finger these instruments sooner or 
| later, and I have this day commenced taking a 
| Course of lessons,’ 
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ee os Pune eases tree ought*never to be luxnriantly pruned, but 
Mr Samuel Reeve of Salem, N. J. has dis- moderately every year in July or August, ina 
covered a method of preventing the inroads of | dry season. 
this most dangerous disease, whic!: has so often Mr Reeve further informs us that for a num- 
proved fatal to the hopes of the enterprizing far-| ber of years he has carried this plan in execu- 
mer and horticulturalist. ‘he result of his ob- tlon, on an extensive scale, and in every in- 
servations, which present an entirely novel view stance, he has succeeded in checking the pro- 
of the subject, were laid before a meeting of the gress of the disease. Any way that the rapid 
Horticultural Soci ty held in this city on the | growth to a medium can be checked, and so kept 
Qist inst. It will be observed that the experi- restrained from spring to fall, will be conducive 
ments of Mr R. refer principally to the pear tree, to the longevity of the pear tree. The pear tree 
as that is more liable to suifer from the Blight will do well on quince, thorn, and apple roots, 
than any other. A personal conversation with the blight not attacking them as when grafied 
this gentleman, together with mature reflection on pear. ‘Tbe root of the pear is more spongy, 
upon the subject, has satisfied us that the preven- and absorbs the moisture more readily than the 
tive suggested, could be successfully applied to quince, horn and apple, causing the difficulty 
all fruit-bearing trees, subject to Blight. ‘Ihe of keeping the pear to a requisite medium 
discovery strikes us as being of peculiar growth. On examining other fruit trees affect- 
importance at the present time, as within the ed with blight, the wood will be found soft and 
last few years, the decay of fruit trees, in the very pourous when in a wet time, having had an 
vicinity of this city has been altogether unpre- overflow of sap, which caused a surfeit or 
cedented — so much so, indeed, that in relation blight. 
to one species (the Apple) we have heard a dis-| ‘The more hard and compact the wood is, the 
tinguished horticulturalist observe, that in less less Jiability there is of blight; the seckle pear 
than ten years there would not be a single thriv- | is of that description, and will not require that 
ing plant of this description within as many attention in guarding against the disease as 
miles of the city of Philadelphia. ‘This however some others. When the roots of the pear are 
may be referred to various causes. compact and less porous than ordinary, the hot 
Mr Reeve observes in substance, that from a ground with much rain, has not that effect in 
series of experiments he had been enabled to blighting, which is the reason some trees have 
check the Blight of the Pear trees for a number not been known to blight. In a general con- 
of years, by finding the disease to originate from | clusion on the subject, the ground should be 
the root, which being of a very porous or spongy kept coo! through the summer, when an excess 
nature, absorbs moisture very rapidly, and if the of rain will not or rather cannot catise or create 
wood of the pear grafted thereon, be also of a the disease. It may be proper to observe that 
porous nature, arapid growth isthe consequence, no variation of size, soil or situation will affect 
which is the reason why such pear trees outstrip the success of this experiment. 
others of a more close or compact wood; the Mr Reeve has promised us a further commu- 
latter he has found not to blight to as great a nication on the subject. The above remarks 
degree as the former. are all essential at the present time, and we 
The Pear tree requires a soil that is of an trustthat our friends in the country will give | 
even cool temperature of moisture, the sudden’ them a fair trial— PAi/. Satur. Evening Post. 
transition from wet to dry predisposing the tree | 
to blight. Other cases occur when the tree has. THe Governor’s Appress, at the Odeon, on 
been in constant tillage, with a sudden transi- Wednesday evening, before the Mechanic Asso- 
tion of the sward, always terminating in blight ciation, on the occasion of its first Pair and Ex- 
in a greater or less degree. hibition, was an intellectual effort, never, in our 
Mr R. says he has seen the blight attack them | opinion, surpassed by any orator, who ever at- 
after accustomed to stand in sward by a sudden | tempted to describe the nature, the ability, and 
cultivation by tillage, and that in all cases the the progress of the Mechanic Arts. 
pear tree does best by keeping the ground cool, | The immense audience were as much electri- 
and in an uneven temperature of moisture. fied and delighted with the display of the talents, 
Many other fruit trees will bear all the sud-' the elocution of the Master Workman, who 
den transitions from wet to dry and dry to wet, wrought in the Odeon, his appointed hour, as 
with tillage and without it. But not so with the) they are with the superlatives, which now be- 
pear, the sap flowing through the porous pear | deck Old Faneuil and Quiney Halls. . His comn- 
root rapidly in the spring, and then suddenly parisons of the powers of mind of civilized and 
checked by drouth causes the blight, and the | savage men, and his description of the machin- 
sudden flow of the sap in the summer, after hav- | ery, which gave to the former his elevation above 
ing been checked, will generally cause a rapid the latter, struck every fibre of the heart, and 
progress of the blight. warmed our whole soul into an admiration and 
The plan to be adopted is, that the roots of reverence of those mighty minds, which origi-| 
the pear be kept in an even and cool tempera- | nated the watch, the telescope, the compass— 
ture of moisture from the first of May till the | and those which taught steam to put in useful | 
sixteenth of September, by covering the ground | motion the material and mental works. His dis-| 
with hay, stones, brick, &c. three to four feet | course, on this theme, was, we must confess, a 
further out than the roots continue to extend, so | matchless one to our ears. It will be printed. 
thick as to prevent the growth of grass. | 
The black spots in the wood of the part dis-| On Horse Ripine.—Hlorse riding is one of | 
eased, originate from an overplus of the sap,/the most healthful exercises that can be adop- 
which spots are the effect, and not, as many | ted; any suggestions, therefore, which may tend | 
suppose, the cause of the disease, The pear to benefit so useful ap animal as the horse, should 


| 





be made as public as possible. The present 
manner of horse riding in this country 1s very 
bad ; the saddle is placed too far forward on the 
horse, which prevents the shoulder blades movy- 
ing with ease, and causes the animal to stumble 
}and often to fall on his knees, leaving a blemis!. 
during his life. It besides often causes a fistula 
ou the withers, The only remedy that can be 
adopted to prevent the evil complained of, is to 
ix a crupper to the saddle, to go under the tail 
of the horse, so that the saddle may remain on 
the centre of his back, by the aid of which the 
rider, being seated on the spring of the back, 
will be enabled to ride with more ease, and the 
horse will travel with much greater facility. 
That part of the crupper that goes under the 
horse’s tail, should have some flax or cotton 
rolled round it, so as to make it one inch in di- 
ameter, and over the flax or cotton should be 
sewed a soft piece of leather, which will prevent 
it from galling the horse’s tail. A crupper, so 
far from disfiguring a horse, is an ornament as 
well as a benefit. 
A horse with his tail cut off is not worth so 
much by twenty-five per cent. as he would be 
otherwise. WM. CARVER, Farrier.— Maine 


, 
Farmer. 


~ 


~ 


A New Worx —Our friend, the postmaster 
of this city, Mr Green, has found time, without 
neglecting his public duties, to translate four 
short tales or novels, from the German, which 
are in the press of the American Stationers’ 
Company, and will be published in a few days. 
They comprise two.duodecimo volumes, and are 
of a historical character, and very interesting.— 
Courier. 





Tue Crors.—The accounts from the country 
are truly gratifying. The crops promise to be 
very abundant. ‘There are on this peninsula 
sixtyfive acres of excellent wheat, nearly ready 
for the sickle. We have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing this fact. So large an appropriation 
of land in this neighborhood to the culture of 
so valuable a grain, we believe, never took place 
before, and we cannot but come to the conclu- 
sion, that if wheat can be so successfully raised 
on this peninsula, there is little doubt of its be- 
ing easily cultivated in most parts of this Pro- 
vince. We hope the example of the Halifax 
farmers will have a good effect upon*those in 
the interior—that we may become every year 
less dependant upon foreign sources for our sup- 
ply of bread. —St. John’s Gazette. 


To pot, orp Ham.—The boiling of bacon is 
a very simple subject to comment upon, but our 
main object is to teach common cooks the art of 
dressing commen food, in the best manner.  Ba- 
con is sometimes made as salt as salt can make 
it; if so ‘tt should be inmersed in warm water or 
parboiled for an hour or two, changing the water 
once ; then pare off fhe rusty and smoked part, 


trim it nicely on the underside, and scrape the 


rind as clenn as possible, Give it plenty of water 
room, and put it in while the water is cold, A 


biniddling sized ham of 15 pounds, will be done 
enough in about 4 or 5 lours, according to its 


thickness,— Cook’s Oracle. 


New Evcranpn Woot Crovp.—Woo! has be- 
come the principal staple of New .England, and 
its production is rap diy multiplying the number 
of rich farmers in all parts of its territory, 
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{From the Maine Farmer.} 
ENTOMOLOGY, &c. 

Mr Holmes :—My attention has been drawn 
within a few days to this subject, as one more in- 
teresting to farmers than people are generally 
aware of, 
wheat, aud perhaps other grain crops, new to me, 
has satisfied me that this study ought to be pur- 
sued with untiring zeal and diligence. It has con- 
vineed me that our greatest difficulty in raising 
grain proceeds from our ignorance of many tribes 
of insects, and of their habits and modes of exis- 
tence, T allude now particularly to one fact, to 
which T alluded in my last communication on the 
subject of “rust in wheat.” — find,on further ex- 
amination, that | lave one piece of wheat which 
will undoubtedly be cut short considerably from 
this cause, should it escape injury from other cau- 
ses, The leaves are turning yellow, and many 
of them are drying up, and are entirely withered 
and dead ; and yet on a superficial examination, 
one would not mistrust the cause. These leaves 
appear whole as the others, and I have frequently 
seen them in dry weather, when | had no suspi- 
cion but it was the effect of drought, A closer 
search however, has satisfied me that it must be 
produced by the attack of some tribe of) animal- 
cule, No enemy was indeed visible at first, but 
seating myselfa few moments to seareh in order 
if possible to detect the cause of the mischief, and 
parting away the grain, [ noticed something which 
at first | took to be the dust from the blossoms. 
I soon, however, tound my mistake, 
maleule, 


It was ani- 
‘they were so minute T could but just 
see them, and their movements so rapid, | could 
not follow them with the eye among the grain to 
their lurking places. ‘Their object appeared to be 
to hide themselves among the leaves of the grain 
and grass; for on moving the grain where they 
disappeared, the process was repeated over again. 
Whether these did the mischief is unknown. It 
is however an interesting fact, and deserves atten- 
tion, I took also another view of the injured 
leaves, and found my former observations fully 
verified. Where the leaves were thus decayed 
and decaying, the outside coat of the leaves was 
eaten off, and the fibres or ribs, (if I may so speak) 
were left hare. In some few instances, holes were 
eaten quite through the leaf; but this was seldom 
the case, 

There is also another fact connected with this 
subject, worthy of notice. As seed wheat was 
searce, I took asmail sheaf of wheat I found 
among my straw not threshed, and carried it to 
the field, and beat it out near a pair of bars.— 
Here | found the greatest injury dene to the 
grain; and though this was the richest part of the 


land, the grain is smaller than on poorer parts of 


the field. 

It is certain the appearance of the jeaves I no- 
ticed, cannot be owing to the dry weather, for it is 
not a dry piece of land. Nor can it be attributed 
to excess of moisture, for the driest parts of the 
field are as much affeeted as any, Besides, I find 
the same appearances, though less/in degree, in 
other fields in the neighborhohd. ‘Jn one other 
field | discovered the same appearance of those 
minute insects [ have mentioned, but the injury 
was not so manifest; and as the grain was very 
thick and rank, the sun, &e, might have less ef- 
fect in changing the color of the leaves. 1 found 


numerous instances very distinetly visible, where 
the coating of the leaves had been eaten off, 


The discovery of an cnemy to our) 


My 
ithrop, has stated some interesting facts, aud made 
/remarks thereon, in a late communication of his 


jon the subject of the grain worm or weevil ; and 


iS Suggestions us to their being spreac y ma-> 
his suggestions to tf being spread by ma 


nure, &c., are worthy of consideration. [ hepe 
my friend Wood will still continue 
efforts to promote the raising of bread stuffs in 
Maine ; and as we can never expect Indian corn 
to be a certain crop with us, we ought to direct 
our undivided efforts to the cultivation of grain. 
That we have a soil adapted to the culture of 
wheat, we can have no doubt. 
abundance of lime, which it would seem must 
prove a powerful and indispensable auxiliary in 
this business, 

I trust | have a clue to some other interesting 
faces on this subject, which, if they prove as I 
suspect, | will certainly communicate for the Far- 
mer. A very rainy day has afforded me an op- 


writing for the Farmer, and of communing with 
kindred minds on the subject of agriculture ; and 
I hope if any of my friends feel the interest in 


express, they wili avail themselves of some such 


Opportunity to repay the same, There are many 


and for that reason they may think every one 
knows them—but this is uncertain—and even if 


truths, 

I cannot let the present opportunity pass with- 
out expressing my gratification at the pains you 
Mr Editor and Publisher, 
Maine Farmer useful and entertaining to us. The 
legal information you are giving us is very use- 
ful, and I hope you will be remunerated for the 
additional expense. I believe Maine has reason 


reading sone of the best Agricultura) Papers in 
the U, S., that they quote largely from its col- 
umns. But it wants a little more energy among 
its friends generally, to increase its patronage, so 
that you might give us some cuts, or pictures, to 
elucidate some subjcets which cannot be so well 
done by words. 


hold in earnest, make the Maine Farmer equal to 
any agricultural paper in the United States ; and 
the State itself, like the Garden of Eden, for its 
vegetable beauty, worthy the visits and admira- 
mankind, J. J. 


Peru, Aug. 10, 1837. 





ON PRUNING ORCHARDS. 
‘There is no branch of the management of or- 
chards less understood, or more unskilfully per- 


of its necessity is so general, that even the most 
careless will seldom omit it—such, however, is 
the want of skill in many of the operators, that 
total neglect would be less prejudicial than their 
performance of it. If judiciously done, pruning 
promotes health and early fruitfulness ; and will 
continue a tree in vigor, long after the common 
period of its duration, Nothing has contributed 
more to the imperfect knowledge of this opera- 








venerable friend, Elijah Wood, of Win-| 


his laudable | 


portunity to resume the delightful employment of | 


my productions, which they appear so frankly to | 


Who ip times past, have communicated important | 
facts, and who are still acquainted with numerous | 
others which would be intensely interesting to me | 
and others, | have no doubt; perhaps these facts | 
may be well known in ther own neighborhood ; | 


it is the case, it wil! do no harm to establish | 


are taking to make the | 


to be proud of the Maine Farmer; and I find, by | 


Finally, brother farmers, you can, if you take | 





tion, than the wordy and unintelligible systems 
which have been published respecting it; ina 
mere practical system, it is unnecessary to lay 
much stress on wood branches and fruit branches ; 
which, however well understood by an observing 
intelligent gardener, can scarcely be comprehen. 
ded by the laborer, employed in the business of 
| pruning an orchard —from the rapidity of vegeta- 
|tion, which is generally ascribed to the nature of 
our climate, excessive pruning is very apt to gen- 
‘erate an infinite number of suckers from the limbs 
of apple trees; which, if suffered to grow, are 


We also have; more injurious to the production of fruit, than the 


/ woody branches which are removed ; our great 
iheat, and dry atmosphere, render close pruning 

less necessary here than in England, whence we 
'derive most of our instruction on this point, A 
good general rule is, never to shorten the branch. 
es, unless to improve the figure of the tree; and 
then to take them off at the separation, very close, 
so that the wound may heal well and soon: the 
| branches should shoot as much as possible in in- 
creasing distances, as they proceéd from the com- 
mon centre, inclining a little upwards, by which 
means the sap will be more evenly impelled, and 
better distributed ; the ranges should not approach 
too near to each other; for the admission of the 
rays of the sun is necessary tothe production and 
perfect maturity of fine flavored fruit—in cutting 
off a branch, it shou!d be done as close as possi- 
|hle, never leaving a stump, for the bark cannot 
| grow over it, and disease in the wood will inevi- 
jtably follow. If the wound produced by the sep- 
| aration be very large, cover it with tar er thick 
j paint; if small, fresh cow dung will be-the best 
plaster ; | have healed very large wounds, from 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


the gnawing of calves, horses and sheep, by a lib- 
eral application of this plaster, secured by a ban- 
dage of paper or linen. 

| When trees are much pruned, they are apt to 
| throw out numerous suckers from the boughs in 
| the following summer ; these should be rubbed off 
| when they first appear, or they may be easily bro- 
ken off while young and brittlke—cutting is apt to 
| increase their number, Trees differ much in their 
| form, and require very differenttreatment in pran- 
|ing; it may not be necessary in our warm eli- 
|mate to trim quite so close as in England; but 
| great care should be observed, to take off every 
\limb which crosses another, or is likely to do so 
‘at a future time ; those who can conveniently do 
it, will find a benefit from forming the heads of 
| their trees in the nursery, the year before they 
| remove them—whken transplanted, they will thrive 
“more rapidly from not having been pruned at the 
| time of removal, which, in some measure exhausts 





tiou of the most curious, as well as the best of |and weakens the tree ; I have been latterly in the 


| habit of giving the principal pruning to my or- 
|chards, after they had been planted out about five 
‘or six years ; their growth, with proper cultiva- 
| tion, is then so vigorous, as to permit any natural 
| defects ia their forms to be corrected with safety, 


‘by free pruning, and forming their branches ; the 
: 


formed, than the operation of pruning ; a belief) peculiarity of growth which characteriezes ach 


| kind in then visible, and uniformity of shape may 
be more easily attained. 

Apple trees should be so formed, as to allow a 
/man and horse to pass under them in ploughing ; 
ithis elevation of the branches, while it protects 
them from cattle, opens the ground to the salutary 
influence of the sun, on the crops of grain and 
grass, 

| No error is more universal, than an anxiety for 
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early productiveness in an orchard; it is gener- 
ally obtained at the expense of much eventual 
profit, and by a great diminution of the size and 
vigor of the trees; believing early fecundity to be 
injurious to the vigor and perfection of plants, I 
am always attentive to pluck from the tre:s these 
evidences of early maturity, in’ the first stages of 
their existence. 


It was a common practice some years since, to | 


apply Mr Forsyth’s celebrated composition to large 
wounds produced by pruning; that novelty, like 
many others, had its day among us; and has fi- 
nally lost its popularity, from a general belief of 
its inefficacy. Mr Forsyth, at a later period, an- 
nounced as a new discovery, what has been long 
known in this part of our country ; that an appli- 
cation of cow dung and urine, was more effica- 
cious in healing the wounds of trees than his plas- 
ter, even in. the moist climate of England: in 
America our winter frosts decompose it, and our 
summer heats dry it up so completely, as to ren- 
der it useless for the purposes intended.—Coze 
on Fruit T'rees. 





Sant anp Warer, to quench Thirst and allay 
Vomiling.—Mr Chapman, (says the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal,) in the treatment of 
cholera, has administered common sait in solution 
in several cases, apparently with considerable ad- 
vantage. Mr Corbyn also has mentioned, that he 
allowed his patients to drink freely of congee wa- 
ter abounding with salt, observing, that it tended 
to act on the bowels, and he did not find that it 
aggravated thirst, an effect to be apprehended 
from its use. Without discussing the probable 
action of the remedy, I shall merely state a fact 
which oc cured in my own practice, neither of the 
above gentlemen, so far as I have seen, having 
distinetly described wliat the advantages of the 


“ Fayette Co., Ky., Sane 19, 1837. 
| Dear Six: I received, a few days since, from 
William P. Hume, Esq., of Bourbon County, a 
note requesting me to inform you of the number 
of acres of land in my farm; what amount [ cul- 
tivate in corn; how much in meadow ; what quan- 
tity I have in pasture ; how many hands | work ; 


two years, 
My farm contains between 18. and 1900 acres, 
I cultivate about 200 in corn; about 20 in mead- 


is in pasture. T work 10 hands, My farm is what 
we call here a grazing farm. I buy, graze, and 
feed about 300 cattle annually ; raise and sell 
about 200 hogs. My profits on cattle, hogs and 
other articles sold off my farm in 1835, were 
$9,945 0C; in 1836, $10,475 00. 

I would take pleasure in communicating to you 
ut any time, any information [am in possession 
of on this subject. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jacos Hueus, 
[ Tennessee Far. 


Francis H. Gordon. 





A correspondent writes that his “turnips have 
been literally cut off by the grass-hoppers,” and 
asks what he “shall do another year to prevent 
their ravages?’ Our advice is, that he should 


be unable to do any material harm before his tur- 
nip plants will have grown out of harm’s way from 
insects. ‘They will even then have to contend 
with the flea or fly, but their chance of escaping | 
destruction will be much better, as they will have | 
only one enemy instead of two to struggle with.— | 
Baltimore Farmer. 





salt were. In May, 1835, a sepoy of the resident’s | 

escort was attacked with spasmodic cholera. 1| 
need not describe the case minutely ; excessive | 
thirst, and heat at the pit of the stomach, formed | 
part of the symptoms, and his calls for cold water 
were urgent and incessant. Ie vomited every-| 
thing as soon as swallowed. [| had lately been 
reading, that English medical men had tried com. 
mon salt, and independently of its praises as an 
emetic, I saw a solution of it recommended for 
the dreadful thirst, and burning at the precordia, 
Determining to try it, ] put 4 large table-spoonfuls 
of salt to a wine bottle of cold water, of which J] 
gave a table-spoonful every three or four minutes. 
The first two doses were rejected, but before half 
a dozen doses were taken, the patient was reliev- 
ed. [then repeated the scruple doses of calomel] 
and opium, which I had at first given ; these were 
now retained, and I continued the salt and water, 
at the man’s urgent request. At length the gastric 
symptoms subsided, and it was not until he had 
taken nearly the whole of the salt and water, that 
he discovered its saline taste. He slept, and rap- 
idly recovered, ‘The case is interesting, and may 
be useful, as regards the effect of the salt and wa- 
ter in relieving the burning thirst, quieting the 
stomach, and enabling it to retain other remedies, 
to an extent which was surprising to myself and 
all the attendants, [ do not think it acted on the 
howels, and I am sure it did not create thirst, ei- 
ther at the time or afterwards. . 

T. G. BAYFIELD, 





Ava, in the India Med. Journal. 


PotaTves.—A very suc sont cultivator jn 
Scotland, states that it is of great importance ney- 
er to take sets from potatoes of which any part is 
decayed, ‘Though the eye may be taken from 
the other side, which looks good, the whole pota- | 
to is effected by that which is decayed, No po- 
tatoes should be used for sets, which are not such 
as you would put upon the table. Cultivating 
potatoes hy seed, from plants raised as above, is 


lalso recommended. 


Magazine of Domestic Economy, 





Bresepine.—Cooper gives us two excellent 
rules :-— 
«* Choose those animals or vegetables to propa- 


gate from, that possess the qualities you wish to! 


propagate, in the greatest perfection. Volumes 
may be written to illustrate and confirm this ad- 
vice, he adds, but nothing can be added to it sub- 
stantially. 

“ Never quit one good breed, till you can pick 
out from a better. By following this plain meth- 
od for a few generations, always seeking for those 
parents who have the points you want, in the 
greatest perfection, you will certainly improve 
your stock, whether of racers, cart-horses, cows, 
corn or strawberries.” 








Earty Fruit.—There is ene thing more than 
usually vexatious in this world of ours—and that is, 
to be at censiderable pains in collecting early and 
choice varieties of fruit, and before they can ap- 


and what have been my annual profits for the last | 


ow ; about 100 in wheat and rye ; and the balance | 


sow his turnip seed earlier, say as early as the | 
20th of July. By so doing, he will cateh the | 
grass-hoppers in a state so young, that they will | 


proach maturity, or vourself have a touch of their 
real quality, to find them disappearing in the maws 
of your idle neighbor's sons, or in the pack of 
some vagahondizing commoner. ‘These things, 
however, must be expected ; 
farmers, who, in the 


but there are many 
article of early fruit, 
are as negligent as those who expect to live on 
other’s orchards and gardens, Now there is no 
necessity for this. Any man who owns a few rods 
of ground, can have, and should have, a supply of 
fruit for himself and family ; fruit of ost varie- 
ties, and such as is adapted to a'l seasons, ‘There 
|is FO propricty in my pestering my neighbor 
'for his early cherries, pears or apjles, when I 
may just as well have them of my own. Yet how 
many farmers there are, and mechanics, and pro- 
fessional men too, who have orchards of their 
own, that go without the junitings, yellow har- 
vest, sive qua non, and bough apples, and rich 
summer pears, or beg them of their neighbors, 
when a few shillings expense in the purchase of 
trees, or in grafting or inoculating, would soon 
furnish an abundant supply of these desirable 
fruits. It should be a standing maxim with the 
farmer, never to be dependent on others for what 
j his own farm can produce ; and if those who are 
|/now without early truit, will at once set about 
| procuring it in the proper ways, they will un. 
| doubtedly be as much gratified with the result, as 
ithose upon whose labors they are now so prone 
to encroach.—Genessee Farmer, 





| ee 
| Wuorrr-wasuine.—Have your barns, stables 
jand poultry houses, inside and out, wel white- 
| washed, as also your garden and yard fences, as 
| well as those on either side of the avenue leading 
‘to your dwelling ; not forgetting while the white- 
washer has the brush in hand, to let him apply it 
freely to every part of your dwelling that is not 
| prepared or wane “l.—Balt. Far. 
| ‘The Salem (N. J.) Benner states that marl put 
| round the trunk of me trees, half a bushel ora 
| bushel to each tree, prese rves them in health, pro- 
tects them from the worms, prolongs their life, 
| promotes the growth of the fruit to almost double 
\its former size, and increases the richness of its 
| flavor in like proportion, 





A ric is vein of copper ore las been recently 
discovered in Susquehannah County, in Pennsy|- 
vania. 


Rarsine Porarors.—An agricultural paper says 
that if the eyes of potatoes are soaked in milk for 
three days before planting, they will produce fi- 
| ner and more mealy potatoes than they can grow 
|in any other way, and more of them. Three 
/years ago,a farmer of Pennsylvania, grew six 
huadred and twenty bushels off of one acre of 
land, by this simple process, 








A plaster of Gum*Galbanuimn applied to the 
chest, will cure the whooping cough.—Medicat 
Journal. 





Curr ror Scrarcues.—White lead, prepared 
in oil for painting, well put on with a brush. One 
application generally produces a cure, 





Buckwheat given to fowls, tends to make them 
lay. Rye, on the contrary, is supposed to haye 





a different effect, 
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Joston, WepneadAy, Ocr. 11, 1837. 


VANRMER’S WORK. 
[For the New England Farmer.) 

Mer Fessennen: One of your hearty well wishers is 
persuaded that your paper would have a wider circula- 
tion than any in the country, were Domestic Economy 
one of its lwading topics; do but call it a Domestic Man- 
ual, in addition to its other popular title, Propose que- 
ries, by which you may draw out information on vari- 
ous domestic topics, and facilities of in-door labor, very 
desirable in the present rareness and high price of fe- 
male assistance. Propose the formation of Societies, 
which should offer premiums for good bread as much 
as good butter. Bread making is in as imperfect a state 
as ever butter-inaking was. For my part, I provide for 
my family the best of flour, but in the perpetual rotation 
of domestics, | often eat bread which is far from the 
best. 

Invite the chemists to consider whether their science 
cannot substitute means of purification for the rude me- 
They 


have invented soap,can they not find out how to rid tin 


chanical cleanings now employed in our houses. 


ware of its impurities by any other means but that labo- 
rious one in common use, which, besides the toil, takes 
hat 
you, who are in the centre of books,and means of infor- 


off the metal with the tarnish? Pray make public w 
mation, may learn, which we, at the end of the radu 


ny 


edge, or if we Lad, cannot afford to buy. 


never hear. Books of which we bave no kuow!l- 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Architecture, gives excel- 
lent directions for the furniture of the wash-house, 
which, it followed, would considerably diminish Mon- 
day’s labors He recommends troughs, with a hole and 
a stopper in the bottom, for the common inconvenient 
portable tubs.—(Paragraph 725.) And also a simple 
machine, which saves the labor of manual wringing, in 
which, the washerwomen state, Consists a third of the 
labor of washing —(Paragraph 1465) Many excellent 
hints might be derived from this book of Loudon; now 
owing to the costliness of the work, they have but a lim- 
i‘ed spread, 


Your well wisher hopes you will take into considera- 


tion, take to heart, the great diffusion of comfort and | 


good temper that will follow the adoption of this plan, 
not forgetting the riches and honor you will thereby 
acquire. GLOUCESTER. 
By the Editor —We are under great obligations to the 
writer of the above article, and shall, we hope, profit 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


| By William Kenrick,—Received of Mr John Carter, 
} 


led in substance that brother Jonathan always under- 
| of the city of Richmond, Va.,—Catawba, fine, sweet and 
Herbemont’s Madeira. a fine native fruit ; 
| the bunches large and vb!ong, with large shoulders, and 


took, in the title to his literary productions, to enter in- 
to so many particulars, as to supersede the necessity of | delicious. 
preface, introduction, table of contents, &e. Although 
we do not always subscribe to the sentiments of those | very compact; the berries small, round, of a blue color, 


trans-Atlantic Hypercritics, we believe they have jus of a sweet, vinous and excellent flavor. 


lice, in this case, on their side, and avoid long title pa- Norton's Virginia Seedling, a native fruit, buaches of 


| 
} 
ges to books, or prolix headings to newspapers, with as | medium size, oblong, and very compact; the berries, 
much sedulity as we should cut the company of an ev- | small, round, of a blue color; juice of a sweet, vinous, 
erlasting story-teller who holds you by the button, ad | and delicious flavor. The vine bears alimost extraordi- 
nary crops. 


r - r is > ¢ > ; . . sc 
infinitum, to listen to an interminable hurangue about Mr Carter, from his long experience, is 


| ‘ , : 

nothing. | persuaded that for the climate of America, this grape 
But, although we have no wish to change or add to | has no equal, either foreign or native, for its fine qual- 
the standing title of the old New England Farmer, we | !'Y; for productiveness and for wine. The wine made 
shall ever be happy to improve the wo.k by the intro- | by him at his vineyard of this grape, is of the color of 

PRY I J 
| Port wine, and of most excellent flavor. 
For the Committee. 
| 


WM. KENRICK, Chairman. 


duction of good articles on domestic economy, or to give 
publicity to any communications which “ will give fa- 
cilities’ to female departments of rural employment ; 
and will be under great obligations to ‘ Gloucester” 


We 


have some numbers of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Ar- | 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 7, 1837. 


Pears.—By Mt Manning,—Remsen’s Favorite, Buf- 


| 
| 


for such aid as he seems capable of furnishing. 





, : | fum, Verte Longue or long green, S:. Ghislain, Naum- 
which he alludes, are not in our possession, 


chitecture, but not a complete set; and the articles to 

a We intend | keag, Belle Lucrative, juice abundant und very sweet 
| to procure the whole, if possible, and as svon as practi-| 544 fine; Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Autumn Superb 
will take | : 
| the trouble to turn to the articles * Recipes,” in the in- 
dexes of any or all the bound volumes of the New Eng- 


icable. If, however, our friend ** Gloucester | Rousselette de Rheims, Beurre du Comte de Fresnel. 
| The tree of this kind is remarkable for its beauty, but 
| the fruit proves ordinary ; Marie Louise, Bowdoin, a 
| land Farmer, published annually since its commence- 


} tment in August, 1522 
} 


: | large round native fruit, the quality ordinary ; Jalousie, 
he will find we have printed) Saunder’s Beurre, this agrees well with Bergamotte 
much useful matter that would be proper fora ‘ Do- | D'Automne ; Bon chretien Fondante, this est sain ka 
the fruit small, and by no means Bon chretien 


formed. Jackman’s Melting, very oblong and conical, 


mestic Manual,” and that we have given not a little at- | wrong; 
tention to the Ladies’ Department of Rural Economy. ‘ 





or somewhat Calabash formed, color dark red, melting, 
beurre, good flavored ; this must be a local name. 
Apples —By Gamaliel Oliver, Esq. of Lynn,—Mam- 
moth apples, a very large green cooking fruit. 
By Mr Jona: Warren of Weston,—American Nonpa- 
iis Garden in Dear- riel, Golden Harvey, a native seedling fruit, must be 
born Street, North Salem,—Cabot Pear, a new variety, | mis-named. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, 
Saturday, Sept. 30, 1837. 





Pears —By Mr Manning, from 

A round dark red fruit,stained inside with 

jraised by J. 5. Cabot, E-q. of Salem, from the seed of { red, of middle size and excellent flavor ; Porter apples, 

the Brown Beurre, a brown fruit, of medium size, tur- | very fine. 

Nectarines—By Mr Thomas Mason, from Charles- 
town,— Brugnon Nectarines, beautiful. 

Plums.—By Mr Manning,—Queiche D’italie or Ital- 
ian Prune, a fine, large, oblong fruit of a black or dark 
blue color, flavor good. Cve's Golden Drop, the same 
fruit which was sent by Mr Knight, very large and de- 
licious. 


binate form, very Beurre or melting, flavor delicious ;— 
the tree a great bearer. 
ry fine fruit. Epine D'Ete. 

By Mr F. W. Bird, of Walpole,—Mogul Summer or 
Chelmsford; specimens very large, the largest weigh- 


Washington. Raymond, a ve- 


ing 1 1-4 lbs: weight of the eight, 7 Ibs. 10 ©z., cireum- 
ference of the largest 13 inches, 

Apples.—By Mr Jacob Pratt, of Sherburne,—Pratt’s 
fall Greening, a very large green fruit,a native of Sher- 
burne, of a round form and a blush next the sun; a no- 





Grapes.—By Mr Thomas Mason of the Charlestown 
Vineyard,—Black Hamburg, very fine. 


By Mr Samuel R. Johnson, from his Garden in 
Charlestown,—Black Hamburg, very fine ; white Fron- 
tignac, fine. Also, white Chasselas, very fine and the 
produce of open culture. 


| ble cooking apple, juice of a lively acid ; compares well 
a j ; aie 

| with the R. I, Greening and Monstrous Pippin 

| Peaches.—By Mr Richards, from his Garden in Ded- 











by his advice. We do not, however, perceive the ne- | ham,—Sargent Peach, and two varieties of Seedlings, 
cessity nor the expediency of altering or adding to the | no q yellow rareripe—large and fine. 

title of our publication. It iv not necessary that the title | piyms.—By Mr Pond, from his Garden inCambridge- 
or name of a book should comprehend, allude to, or indi- port,—Semiana, or Imperatrice Violette. 

cate, all the subjects on which the work treats. A pe- 


Nectarines —By Mr ‘Thomas Mason, from his Garden 
riodical devoted to Agriculture, and entitled the New | 


England Farmer, will be expected, of course, to contain 
articles relating to “ in-door labor,” as well as that of 
the field and the garden. The art of the farmer extends 
to household as well as to bernhold economy, to cook- 
ing as well as to cattle feeding, to cleansing linen, as 
weli as clearing stables ; and if our periodical does noz 


embrace “ matters and things "’ usefal to the housewife | 


as well as to the husbandman, the fault is in the editor, 
not in the title of the work. 


We can recollect when English Critical Reviewers 


were accustomed to make the *‘ lengthy” title pages of 


American publications, a standing joke. They observ- 


in Charlestown ,—Beautiful specimens. 
Grapes.—By Mr Mason, of Charlestown,— Black 





| Hamburgh and White Chasselas, f.oin his grape house, 
By MrS8.R. Johnson, from his Garden in Charles- 


} town,—Sweet water or White Chasselas, Also, white 


| Frontignac, both the produce of open culture ; these 
| like all other fruits which Mr Jolinson exhibits, were 
Also, Black Hamburg, very beautiful speci- 
| mens. These were raised under glass. The glasses 
were opened about the first of April, sufficient only to 


very fine. 


! . . . 

| give air, and have never been closed or removed since. 
These fine and perfect clusters have there grown\and 

' ripened well, with no other care or attention. 


By William Kenrick,—Specimens of Grapes receiv- 
ed of Mr John Carter, from his Vineyard in Richmond, 
Va. Norton’s Virginia Seedling. Also, Herbemont’s 
Maveira, described in a former report. Also, Catawba, 
fromm the same source, very sweet and fine. 

Wine.—A bottle of Catawba wine from Mr Carter’s 
Vineyard, was examined ; the quality good; and also, 
another bottle of wine, from the same source, made from 
Norton's Virginia Seedling Grape, of a dark red or the 
color of Port wine or Claret. 
ous and sufficiently astringent flavor, and was pronoun- 
ced a superior wine. For the Committee, 

WM. KENRICK, Chairman. 





This wine was of a vin- 


>A Report of the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and the Yegetable Market are 
unavoidably omitted.— The prices, however, remain the 
same, with the exception of Sweet Potatoes at $1,50, 
instead of $2,50 per bushel. 
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FRUIT TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ETC. 


For sale by the subscriber, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Herbaceous Plants, &-. 
The trees of the Plums and Pears were never before so fine, 
the assortment so complete. ; . 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines a superior assort- 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other bardy fruits. 
Orpamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants,of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Paonties 
and Double Dahlias- 

JT'rees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 

places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Address by mail post pai * ;, 

Jatalogues sent gratis to all who apply. . 
ee WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1. tJ. 

AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 
Just received “A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation 
of the Grape Vine on open walls. By Clement Hoare.” 
ALSO 
All the most approved Agricultural and Horticultural Books 
constantly on hand at the New England er: W “ea 
Y et. 1. 


house and Seed Store, 
MORUS MULTICAULIS 

For sale by the subscriber 50 000 True Morus Multicaulis 

or Chinese Mulberry trees, either in small quantities or at re- 

duced wholesale prices, according to size— the trees are 

thrifty, the form perfect and the roots fine. The trees will be 

packed in the most perfect mode for all distant places and 


will be shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. | 


Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Fill, Newton. 

Oct. 4, 1837. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS: 

The subscriber can farnish large and small quantities of the 
genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees of the 
most thrifty growth and matured wood. The trees are from 
two to six feet in height, and will be sold at the lowest prices, 
in proportion to their size. They will be packed so as to in- 
sure safe transportation to any part of the United States. 
Orders for not less toan one hundred will be delivered in New- 
York, or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from Hart- 
ford. October and November are the best months for trans- 
porting to the South and West. ; 

SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or 


Two Crop, Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s | 


Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &c. &e. 
WM. G. COMSTOCK. 
Hartford September, 1837. 





DUTCH BULBS. 
Just received at the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, a splendid assortment of DUTCH BULBS 
cousisting of 
Fine Double and Single HY ACINTHS, of sorts, 

‘© Double and Single TULIPS, do. 

‘« CROWN IMPERIALS, double and single, 

« POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, of sorts, 

«© NARCISSUS, double and single do. 

«© CROCUS, Blue, Yellow, Purple and White, 

« AMARYLLIS, of various sorts, 

«© CYCLAMENS, do. 

« JXIA’S, do. 

« GLADIOLUS, do, 

Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GRASS SEED. 
GRASS SEED&, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market Street, inciuding 
Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 
« SOUTHERN do. 
* WHITE DUTCH do. 
« RED TOP, 
« HERDS GRASS, 
Atso—CANARY, MILLET, HEMP and RAPE seed. 
Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 








The subscribers hive for sale a few thousand superior Mo- | 


rus Multicaulis of extra size, which will be disposed of on 
reasonable terms. Also 50 000 cuttings of the same. 
Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS FROM CALCUTTA 
We have received a box of choice flower seeds from the 
celebrated Botanic Garden at Calcutta containing the seeds 
of 150 species of plants for the Greenhouse; said to be a fine 


collection. Price $15. 
Sept 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





| 
Reported torthe New England Farmer. 
| 
|and 890 Swine. 
| Prices —Beef Cattle —Sales quick at about the 
prices of the two past weeks. We quote Extra &6 50 
a675. First quality $979 a620. Second quality Rd 00 
a550, Third quality $400 a5 25. 

Barrelling Cattle. A much smaller number of Cattle 
than is useal for the season have as yetcome to market; 
,and a few lots only have been taken exclusivelv for Bar- 
relling; we are hardly warranted in giving the following 
prices, viz. Mess $525. No.1, 4 50, 

Stores. Yearlings $7a10 Twoyearo'd, $13 a 20. 
Three year old 18 a x4 

Shcep.—Sales were made at rather better prices, 


lots 


3 00 
Swine. Lots to peddle were taken at 6 1-2, and 
7 1-2, and 7 and 8, a lot of old Hogs mostly Barrows at 
6 1-2 and a lot at 7; at retail 7 1-2 a & for Sows and 
a Y for Barrows. 


H 1-2 





THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


| of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
| Northerly exposure, week ending September 23. 
OctToseER, 1837. | 7A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind 





| Sunday, I 50 56 54 E. 

| Monday, 2 50 68 | 62 N.E. 
Tuesday, 3 4U 58 48 N. 
Wednesday, 4 32 48 42 N. 

| Thursday, 5 | 26 54 | 50 | E 

| Friday, 6 44 50 58 N.E. 

| Saturday, 7 | 34 54 | 41 | N. E. 








FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

We have received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
| house and Seed Store, and are daily receiving from our gar- 
| dens and other sources, SEEDS of the growth of 1837, among 
| which are 
LONG BLOOD BEET, 

EARLY TURNIP do. 

SUGAR do. 

MANGEL WURTZEL, 

RUTA BAGA, 

LONG ORANGE CARROT, 
. RADISH, of sorts, 

CUCUMBER, do. 
| CABBAGE do, 
| Atso—BEANS, PEAS, SQUASHES, together with 
kind of seed desirable for the Field or Garden. Also a 
tensive assortment of 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

Traders supplied with seeds in boxes as usual on the most 
favorable terms, or by the pound or bushel in any quantity. 

57 Our customers are requested to send in their orders 
earyl! that they may be duly attended to. 

Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING OUT 

GARDENS, 

EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to inform the 
| citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
| for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
| above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 
FP All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
| Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually 

attended to. July 26. © 








| 

| 

| FOR SALE, 
| 1 full blood imported Dishley Ram, 1 do. Ewe, 1 fall blood 
| Dishley Ram Lamb, 6 Irish ewes 2 years old, 2 Ram Lambs, 
| 5 Ewe Lambs and 2 yearling Ewes, 1-2 Dishley and 1-2 Irish 
| blood, all large anp beautiful. To be seen on the farm of B 


| SHURTLEFP, Jn. Chelsea, Mass. 








TO FARMERS. 


A person who having had some knowledge of the farming 
| business wishes to extend his practical knowledge of the 
| same, offers his services to those who may wish to employ for 
| one or more years after the first of October next. Address 


J. M. through the New England Farmer, 


- TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. | 
Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. 
i 4th Ed:tion. 


¢ sy Dr Caustic 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. 


At Market 1125 Beef Cattle, 950 Stores, 5300 Shi ep, 


were taken at. $1 33 a 162, 175, 192, 217, 242and | 


CHEESE 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


CORRECTED WITH GPeAT 6 ARE, WEEKLY. 


APPLES, 


Beans, white, . 
heer 


mess, 
he. 4. 


prime, 


Merswax, (Americ: n) 
new milk, . 
FRATHEKS, northern, geese, 


southern, geese, 


Piax, Amernecan, 
Fisu, Cod, 
| Frour, Genesee, 


cash 


Baltimore, Lloward street, 
Baluimore, whart, 


Alexandria, 


| Grain, Corn, northern yellow 
southern flat yeilow 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





white, 


Rye, northern, 


Barley, 


Wats, northern, 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 lbs 
hard presse d, 


Honey, ° 
Hors, Ist quality 
2d quality 


. " (prime) 


Cuha 


Larp, Boston, Ist sort, 


soutiern, Ist sort, ‘ 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage 


do 


country «ae 


Ba'timore city do 


do. 


dry hide 


New York red, light, 


Boston do. 
dry hide, 


do 
Limk, best sort, 
Mackener, No 


slaughter, 


» new, 


Peasten Paris, per ton of 2200 |hs 
Pork, Mass. inspect. exua clear, . 
clear from other States 


Mess, 


SEEDS, Hera’s Grass, 
Red Top, 


Hemp, 


Red Clover, northerr 
Southern Clover, 


SitK Cocoons, (American) 


TALLOw, tried, 


Treazurs, Ist sort, 


. 


Wool, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, 
American, tull blood, washed, 


do. 
de, 
do, 


ths do. 
) 


= . 

ne 

& +> 
Ss=—<& 
> = 

7 a 3d 
z. 


do 


1-4 and common 


( Pulled superfine, 
Ist Lambs, 

do. 

do, ° 


| 


| 





PROVISION MARKET. 


Hams, northern, 


southern, and western 
PorK, whole hogs, 


PouLTRY, 
BuTrTer, (tab) 


lump 
Eaas, 
PerTAaTors, 
CipER, 


Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable fo 


sale by 
June 27. 


RETAIL 


PRICES. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospary, Oct. 9, 1837. | PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


| FROM id 
Lanai 200 | 252 
bushel | 37 l 79 
virre! |} 13.00 140) 
‘ 1125 1200 
« | 750); 800 
pound | 6 32 
8 9 
WW ) 
‘ | 912 
quintal| 2g7 > 342 
barrel | 900 9 25 
“ 92 
“ | 900) 9 25 
“| 900 9 25 
uushel } 
“1 100 102 
i. 96 
: | 
} 70 75 
| 47; 50 
« | 2000) 22 50 
‘ | 160) 2000 
gallon| = 35 45 
pound | 7 8 
os 6 7 
“é 9 " 
“ + 9 
“e oN 29 
st “4 #5 
‘ | “5 27 
20 2) 
o | my ot 
| 20 2] 
cask | 90 95 
barre! 95) 987 
cask 2 75 
j barrel lon (QO 
| : °350 2400 
¥ 1800 2110 
| bushel 9 75 8 00 
* 87, 100 
| * | e50| 375 
| pound 15 16 
My 6 
| bushel < ; 
lb. 
)| 
pr. M, . | 
, pound | | 
+6 { 
Ee 
4 40 15 
“ 35 37 
“< 
i 
“ | 
; 
pound 14) 15 
ss 12 13 
at 10 
pair 50 | 125 
Ib. 18; 23 
aa 25 | 28 
dozen| 20) 22 
bushel! 87; 50 


barre| 


HOP BAGS, 


GEO, L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf, 


epist 


GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale 


July 5. 


STRAW CUTTY 

Just received a good supply of Greene’s P 

Cutter, one of the most perteet machine 
which has ever been introduced for the 


t Hop Bags, for 


by JAMES PRATT, 


No. 7, Commercial Whf. 


the Agricultural Warehouse No 51 


Street. 


Aug. 16, 1837. 


ER. 





> atent Straw 
8 for cutting fodder 
purpose, for sale at 


No and 52 North Market 
JOSEPH BRECK AND CO, 








35 rag oe 
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BOWL Le 


(From the Quebec Gazette.) 
THE MARINER'S MORNING HYMN. 


To Him who made the darkness and the light, 
The mighty ruler of the day and night, 
Who bids the morning shed its hallow’d ray, 
To glad the journ'yings of our watery way, 
Your grateful song 
In hymns prolong ; 
Tho’ far above all praise 
Which Seraph’s voice can raise, 
He bends His ear, 
And deigns to hear 
Frail man's imperfect lays. , 


Almighty Guardian, in whose holy keep, 
Sweet are our slumbers, soothing is our sleep ; 
We bless thy goodness for the night's repose, 
And for our safety from a thousand woes. 
Preserve us still 
From every ill, 
And through life’s future day 
Be our directing ray, 
Until in peace 
Where troubles cease, 
We rest this house of clay. 


Eternal Sovereign, Lord of land and sea, 
This ocean, spacious world, belongs to thee ; 
Thou hold’st the mighty waters in thy hand, 
And storms and tempests wait on thy command. 
The troubled maze 
Roars forth thy praise, 
When in their wild career 
The mountain waves upreat 
Their awful steep, 
The yawning deep 
Proclaims thy wondrous ways. 


Yet He whose frown is in the tempest’s form, 
And whose dread voice makes terrible the storm, 
Once breathed on earth an infant's feeble cry, 
And groan’d in death that man might never die. 
His boundless grace 
To our lost race, 
And goodness we'll adore, 
When tides fave ceased to roar, 
And deep in night 
Yon orb of light, 
Has sunk to rise no more. 
A Scorsmanx anv A Soupier. 











NOISY CURS. 

Every city is troubled with noisy curs, who 
disturb the silent watcher of the night with their 
clear throated clamor, Often when the nervous 
and fretful invalid begins at last to hope for re- 
pose, that hope is blasted by the long and dismal 
howl sent abroad upon the silent midnight air, to 
awaken a thousand echoes and respouses, Ip 
truth, the owners of dogs should teach them good 
manuers. Dogs are affectionate and docile crea- 
tures, and can be taught any thing. If dogs, how- 
ever, break the peace of community, the owners 
must account for the same. 

If dogs are not morally responsible, (they are 
in strictuess of reason more responsible than some 
brutes of men) their owners are justly accounta- 
ble for their good breeding and quiet deportment. 


The Ettrick Shepherd used to tell wonderful sto- | 
ries of his dog, who would look up in the minis- 
ter’s face of a Sunday, and understand every word | 
he said. Now, although we would not care to | 
have all our curs quite so well educated, yet they 
should be taught to keep quiet, and not to bay the 
moon, or converse with their friends three miles 
off. We are friendly to good dogs, but these | 
night disturbers, like roystering blades who are 
owling, should be efficiently caged and gagged.— 
The following will teach these noisy curs the 
law. Their masters should read the report to 
them with the horsewhip on the first offence.— 
There is no difficulty in making a dog understand, | 
—L. I. Star. 

The National Intelligencer contains a ! 





long and 
full report of a trial iu Washiogton, the result of) 


which is somewhat interesting. The defendant | 
was indicted for harboring a nuisance—to wit, a} 


dog that barked furiously all night long, to the | 


| sore disturbance of the neighbors, from whose 
eye-lids sleep was thereby driven, The jury re-| 
/turned a verdict of guilty, amd the ccurt imposed | 
‘a fine of $20. It was proved on the part of the 
defendant, that since the finding of the indict- | 
ment the dog had materially amended his wan- 
ners barking much Jess than had been his wont 
before ; and the fact was explained by one of the 
witnesses for the defendant, who testified that she 
ihad given him a dose of paregoric every night, 
having found the benefit of that process, by ex- 
perimenting upon the children of the defendant, 
in whose family she was employed as nurse.— 
‘There are many dogs in this city, to which the 
same prescription might be administered with ad- 





vantage, 








Consumption.—In looking over the N. York 
weekly returns of deaths in that city, we find out 
of 113 deaths, 34 were of consumption. Nearly 
all these were females. So it wi!l continue to be: 
this insiduous disease will consign to the grave 
the good and lovely of our species, so long as they 
expose their livesand health by impradently wear- 
ing thin shoes, and light and inefficient clothing. 
Females are often in the habit of going abroad in 
the same thin satin slippers they have worn in 
their sitting rooms. The consequence must be a 
sudden chill from the cold side walk or damp 
street, that may perhaps terminate in inflaumma- 
tion of the lungs. ‘There is no pleasure in see- 
ing a pretty foot exposed in a shoe, fit only for a 
carpeted room ; when we reflectthat such temer- 
ity may bring upon its owner consumption and 
death. We say nothing of the thoughtless (and 
we are not sure but that word is not a little too 
charitable) exposure of neck and chest to our cold 
and varying atmosphere. Our ladies dress too 
much for the streets. Home should be the place 
for the exhibition of their skill and taste in dress ; 
in going abroad, their principal care should be to 
guard against the least sensation of chill. And 
here vanity, we should think, might whisper the 
propriety of this, for the purple cheeks and blue 
lips of a belle, are any thing rather than becom- 
ing. The ladies of Russia, in the winter season, 
where they are infinitely beyond us, by the way, 
in the art of warming their houses, wear at home, 
even in their severest climate, dresses such as our 
{males would assume only in summer, but when 
they go abroad, their whole person is enveloped 
in the rich and tastefully lined cloak of fur, ‘The 











feet are guarded with boots lined and topped with 





fur. This mode of dress must be quite as becom- 
ing and certainly more consistent with reason and 
health, than that of our own country women. But 
it is not in the extreme cold of winter that our fe- 
males are mostapt to expose themselves, It is du- 
ring the fluctuating weather of fall and spring, 
when the most care is requisite to previde against 
the changes in the atmosphere, that their impru- 


| dence in dress is conspicuous,—Poriland Cou. 
s 





SS =~ 


cv we ACARD. 
J.R. Newere would inform his patrons and the public, 


| that he has disposed of all his interest in the Agricultural 


Warehouse, to Joseph Breck & Co. In taking leave of a 
business he has so long conducted, he desives to express his 
gratitude to his customers and friends, for their liberal patron- 
age. As he retires from an employment, which has been so 
connected with Agriculture, he hopes that, by the improve- 
ment and inventions of many valuable implements, he has con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to the advancement and prosper- 


| ity of the agricultural interests of our country, 


Boston, August 15, 1837. 








A CARD. 

The Subscribers hereby give notice that they have purchas- 
ed of J. K. Newell, Esq., itis extensive stock of Agricultural 
Implements and Tools, which, with the additions about to be 
made, will make the assortment the most complete in the 
country. The Establishments heretofore known as the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and New England Seed Store, are now 
united; and we trust will continue to form one of the most in- 
teresting places of resort to all who are directly or indirectly, 
interested in agriculture. Strangers are invited to call and 
examine the establishment. We shall be happy to receive for 
deposit and examination, or for sale, any new and valuable 
invention of implements or tools of any description. 

Catalogues of the above Implements and Seeds are deliv- 
ered gratis at the establishment. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, August 16, 1837. 





Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Cooking, &c. 

This appavatus has been tound very useful in small fam- 
ies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or 
coffce-drink, cook oysters, &c., in their own apartments wi bt 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fi.e. It is very convenien- 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nurs. lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many cases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus has been much used and highly reeom- 
mended in writing by all, of nearly all the druggists in Sos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England Vesuee No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. “Handbills 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an explanation of its principles and 
particular directions for its use, &c. 

J ine 14. 
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